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ceedingly harmonious and poetical. Thus, for example, speak- 
ing of a female, he says, ' In her silken soft hand she held a 
lute, discoursing sweetly upon the solemn strings with her 
nimble fingers.'' And again, when speaking of the Christian 
and Turkish armies, he says, ' Now it had been a brave sight, 
to see the greatest princes of the whole world east and west, 
attended on by their whole forces set in aray, their gorgeous 
and bright armours and weapons casting up long tramels of 
golden shine to the heavens, the noyse of clarions, trumpets, 
etc. incouraging the fainting souldier, and increasing the bold- 
ness of the resolute. There was at once in this field all the 
terror of the world, accompanied with all the beauty.' 

But enough. We must now, though reluctantly, take leave 
of our theme, fearing, like the author of the last romance, 'that 
because the matter was strange as true, we have sojourned a 
little too long in it.' 



Art. V. — History of Maine. 

The History of the State of Maine ; from its first Discove- 
ry, A. D. 1602, to the Separation, A. D. 1820, inclusive. 
By William D. Williamson. Hallowell. 1832. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

The author of this work has long been known to the public 
as a lawyer and politician of eminence ; and he has fully main- 
tained his reputation as a historian. We rejoice that at 
last we have a complete history of Maine, written by one 
capable of doing it justice. During the fifteen years that these 
volumes have been in preparation, every authentic source of 
information has been examined, from the library of Harvard 
University and the Boston Athenasum, to the communication of 
the most unpretending correspondent. Mr. Williamson has 
wanted neither patience and industry in collecting facts, nor 
ability in relating them in the manner best fitted for the oljject 
he had in view. He has given a simple, unvarnished re- 
cord of truths, many of which are of a nature to excite a 
lively interest, and has no where allowed his pen ' to play 
with figures, flowers, and phantoms in the fields of fancy.' 
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The Introduction contains the best description of the 
coast, islands, and geographical features, that has yet appeared. 
When consulted in connexion with the excellent map of Mr. 
Greenleaf, it will often be found of great utility. Mr. William- 
son's description of the animals, vegetables and minerals of 
Maine, will be of service to the naturalist ; and his account 
of the medicinal qualities of many indigenous herbs, will, it 
is hoped, awaken a spirit of inquiry on the subject. 

The body of the work includes not only the great outlines 
of the history of Maine, but a correct and detailed account 
of the various parts of the State. A large amount of valuable 
matter is embodied in as small a space, as could be reasonably 
expected or desired. A history of so important a State, con- 
taining a larger territory, and a greater portion of fertile soil 
than all the rest of New England, — the third State of the 
Union in amount of shipping, and possessing almost as many 
good harbors as all the United States besides, cannot be re 
lated in a few pages. Belknap's Nevr Hampshire, Williams's 
Vermont, or Bradford's Massachusetts could be compressed 
into a six-penny magazine, with as much reason, to say the 
least, as the history of Maine. 

Finally, the work is arranged with judgment; written in a 
neat, perspicuous style ; and will'long be regarded as a stand- 
ard history. Those who would become acquainted with one 
of the principal States of the American Republic, — who have 
viewed its beautiful scenery ; its towering and majestic moun- 
tains ; its romantic undulations of hill and valley ; its shining 
lakes and broad winding rivers : — who have gazed on the 
crumbling ruins of the ancient warriors' home, and have long- 
ed to know ' the deeds of the days of other years,' — would 
do well to purchase the work of Mr. Williamson. 

The coast of this State was first visited by Capt. Gosnold, 
in 1602. After sailing along the shore as far as Cape Cod, he 
returned to England, without seeing or performing any thing 
remarkable. But America was now regarded with curiosity 
and interest. The romantic and fantastical accounts * of its 
sylvan scenes and wild inhabitants,' were listened to with ad- 
miration ; and after having been disregarded for more than a 
hundred years, or at least viewed as a residence fit only for 
savage men, it had become the theme of conversation in every 
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circle, and already in imagination was a home for many a bold 
adventurer. 

In the course of three years, two other navigators. Captains 
Pring and Weymouth, arrived on the coast, and explored 
some of the harbors and bays. Weymouth was much pleased 
with his visit ; his men readily caught plenty of salmon, cod, 
haddock, and other large fish ; and the soil on the islands and 
main was found to be of an excellent quality. In ascending Pe- 
nobscot Bay in his pinnace, all were delighted with the beau- 
tiful prospect : they admired the cool dark groves, and listened 
with rapture to the songs of the wild birds among the branches. 
The wide and deep river, with its pebbly coves and green 
borders, appeared to them the finest they had ever seen. The 
captain was instructed to treat the natives with the greatest 
kindness, in his intercourse and traffic with them ; but he easily 
found a pretext for kidnapping five, with whom he soon re- 
turned home, leaving an irreconcilable hatred against the Eng- 
lish name. 

Five companies were soon after formed, and incorporated 
l)y king James, for the purpose of colonizing the American 
coast, and teaching the savages the precepts of the Christians 
of those times, their practices having been duly impressed on 
the minds of the natives by the actions of Capt. Weymouth 
and his man-stealing associates. The London Company, in 
April, 1607, established a colony at the rnouth of James river 
in Virginia ; and soon after, on the 31st of May, the Plymouth 
Company despatched two ships with emigrants, to commence 
a settlement on the coast of Maine. They arrived on the 8th 
of August, and soon established themselves in the southerly part 
of the present town of Phipsburg. The vessels returned to 
England in December, leaving forty-five of the adventurers to 
spend the winter on the edge of an unexplored wilderness, and 
on the shore of a wild tempestuous ocean. 

A combination of circumstances caused this settlement to 
come to nothing. The winter was extremely severe ; the na- 
tives became more unfriendly ; and the first arrivals from Eng- 
land brought information of the death of Lord John Popham, 
the leading member of the Plymouth Company. The colo- 
nists left the country with the returning ships, and justified 
themselves to Sir Ferdinando Gorges and other members of 
the Company. From this time, however, the coast was never 
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deserted by the English, until it became permanently settled. 
They fished among the islands, traded with the natives, and 
sometimes wintered in the country. The island of Monhegan 
was a place of general rendezvous, and had permanent inhabi- 
tants as early as 1622, and probably before that time. In the 
year following, settlements were commenced at Saco, Sagada- 
hoc, and other places on the main, which soon spread over the 
whole coast. 

Meanwhile the French were not careless spectators of the 
operations of the English in America : they were fired with 
the idea of extending their possessions, and of partaking in the 
gainful trade with the natives. In 1603, Henry VI. of 
France granted a patent to the Sieur de Monts of all the Amer- 
ican territory between the fortieth and forty-sixth degrees of 
north latitude, giving the tract the name of Acadia. De Monts 
soon crossed the Atlantic, and after visiting the coast of Maine, 
and wintering on St. Croix island, at the head of Passamaquod- 
dy Bay, finally settled at Port Royal, now Annapolis, in 
Nova Scotia. Some of his adherents soon after laid the foun- 
dation of Quebec ; and two Jesuit priests, leaving Port Royal, 
established themselves on the island of Mount Desert. In the 
course of three or four years, these Jesuits were joined by 
twenty-five or thirty other Catholics. They were, however, 
soon dispossessed by Capt. Royal, who, with sixty followers, 
destroyed their settlement ; carried fifteen of them, with the 
Jesuits, to Virginia, and sent the others to France. Royal 
pursued his conquests ; broke up the French settlements at St. 
Croix and Port Royal ; and carried the booty, to Jamestown. 
But the French soon returned ; pursued their fisheries ; traded 
with the Indians ; furnished them with arms ; and converted 
them to the Catholic religion. They were not molested again, 
however, until 1629, when David Kirk, with his kinsmen 
Louis and Thomas, reduced their establishments at Quebec, 
Trois Rivieres, and Tadousac. 

The English settlements in New England now advanced 
with great rapidity ; in 1631 eight extensive grants of territory 
in Maine had been made by the council of the Plymouth Com- 
pany. All ranks were equal on this side of the Atlantic. 
There were no privileged orders. The inhabitants enjoyed civil 
and religious liberty ; they were borne down by no oppressive 
tax ; and were free from the political squabbles and persecutions 
of the parent state. Many persons of superior abilities repaired 
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to a country, where birth was not essential to preferment ; and 
others of desperate fortunes sought an asylum in the western 
woods. So great was the spirit of emigration in England, that 
the king became alarmed, and detained many ships which 
were full of passengers, and ready to sail. America, he feared, 
would contain too many of those men of proud and noble 
minds, who were ready to sacrifice every thing for liberty and 
conscience, and who could there successfully resist his power, 
if exerted in opposition to their rights. 

About this time, various contradictory reasons rendered the 
Plymouth Council unpopular with all classes. The king looked 
with a jealous eye on the liberty enjoyed on this side of the 
Atlantic ; the Commons believed the leading members of the 
council wholly devoted to the king ; and the dissolute pre- 
lates regarded with horror, all those who dared to screen the 
Puritans from their holy wrath. By the treaty of St. Ger- 
main, between England and France, Quebec,; Port Royal, 
and the indefinite country of Acadia were yielded again 
to the French, who soon after took possession of their old set- 
tlement. But it was not sufficient to reinstate the enemies of 
the colonists in their former possessions, and prepare these 
wolves to prey upon them ; the patent, or rather charter of the 
Plymouth company was assailed from all quarters, and was 
finally given up in 1635. 

Sir F. Gorges was now appointed Governor General of New 
England ; but he never saw this country, nor discharged the 
duties of his new station. He obtained, however, a grant 
from the king of that part of Maine, which lies between the 
Kennebec and Piscataqua rivers. A regular provisional 
government was established in his territory. It was a detno- 
cracy in fact ; like the governments of the other communities 
in Maine. In the French settlements, military chieftains 
were absolute. Many desperadoes of that nation were con- 
stantly on the coast ; and their exploits have been celebrated 
in many a wild legend. On6 D'Aulney seized the trading- 
house of the New Plymouth colonists at Bagaduce (Bague- 
douce), on the peninsula now called Castine, where he built a 
castle. La Tour, another French adventurer, destroyed the 
English trading-bouse at Machias, and established himself at the 
mouth of the river St. John. These two men for a long time held 
all the eastern coast of Maine under their sway. They agreed 
in nothing but enmity to each other. D'Aulney, a Catholic and 
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zealot, was irascible and ferocious, and La Tour, a Protestant, 
or rather skeptic, was subtle and base. The former, after sev- 
eral attacks on La Tour, besieged his fortress during his ab- 
sence, with the intention of seizing his effects, and capturing 
his wife. This intrepid woman gave him a repulse, with the 
loss of more than thirty of his men. In the course of two 
years, he made another assault, and after losing twelve of his 
followers, succeeded in gaining possession of the wife of La 
Tour, and property to the amount often thousand pounds. 

Madame La Tour, a most amiable and accomplished woman, 
was unable to bear her accumulated misfortunes. She had 
lost all that was desirable in life ; her domestics had been 
butchered by D'Aulney ; she no longer had a home ; her es- 
tate was gone ; and she was separated from her husband, whom, 
unworthy as he was, she loved to idolatry. Within three 
weeks after her capture, she died of grief; and her wretched 
husband applied for relief to the government of Massachusetts, 
which had often befriended him, and assisted him with men 
and money, against his enemy. He succeeded in obtaining 
more loans from the merchants in Boston, with a vessel and 
crew. As soon as he arrived at Cape Sable, with the assist- 
ance of some of his countrymen, the English part of the crew 
were overcome, and basely set on shore in the wilderness. 
He then prowled around the coast for two years, until the 
death of D'Aulney, when he determined to recover his former 
property, and seize on the large estate of his late adversary. 
The subtle Frenchman made an attempt, which is rarely un- 
successful in persons of his attractive exterior ; and soon found 
himself in possession of all that he desired. 

But after his marriage with the widow of D'Aulney, he en- 
tirely forgot his friends and creditors in Massachusetts. Though 
that Colony had gained little, and lost much, by her officious 
interference in the affairs of Maine, she was still willing to in- 
termeddle a Httle more, and give its inhabitants the advantage 
of her government, even without consulting their wishes. 
Four years after the death of Gorges, which happened in 
1647, she laid claim to a portion of the eastern country, 
which embraced most of the settlements in his patent. Her 
claim met with considerable opposition, both from the in- 
habitants she fished to rule, and from their Governor, 
Godfrey. Most of the people, nevertheless, submitted to the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts. They felt no great attachment, 
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however, to their new masters, and from the first to the last 
of the political connexion of the two countries, the inhabitants 
of Maine were desirous of a separation. 

The war between England and Holland happening about 
this time, the country was filled with alarming rumors : it was 
reported, that the Dutch Governor of Manhadoes was inciting 
the Indians to fall upon the English settlements. Five hun- 
dred men were raised in Massachusetts, and placed under the 
command of Major Sedgwick and Captain Leverett, to reduce 
the Dutch colony. But before the forces were embarked, 
news of peace were received. It was determined, however, 
that the troops should do something ; and an expedition was 
undertaken against the French in Maine and Nova Scotia. 
No opposition was attempted at Bagaduce, nor at St. John, 
where La Tour generally resided. Indeed it is probable, that he 
was as willing to live under the government of Massachusetts, 
as that of France, which had once declared him an outlaw. 
Nova Scotia was likewise reduced, and was held thirteen years, 
until the treaty of Breda. 

In the mean time, MasBacliuseiis constantly endeavored to 
extend her jurisdiction in Maine, until at last it embraced the 
whole seaboard to Passamaquoddy. Her laws were introduc- 
ed, and justice was regularly administered by her magistrates. 
But she very wisely never cared about enforcing the more of- 
fensive statutes in the eastern country. People held offices 
there, and were allowed to vote, although they were not 
members of the church ; and Baptists, witches, and Friends 
were never hanged in Maine, notwithstanding sundry attempts 
to crush ' the cockatrice's egg of toleration,' that ' first born of 
all abominations.' 

Charles II., soon after his accession, gave the Duke of 
York a patent of all the country between St. Croix and 
Pemaquid ; and resolved, moreover, to put the grandson of 
Sir F. Gorges in possession of his inheritance. Several royal 
commissioners were appointed, to detach the people from their 
connexion with Massachusetts, and to form a government for 
the whole country. The first part of their duty was unneces- 
sary, as the inhabitants of Maine were already on the eve of a 
revolution ; and the second was so poorly performed, that in 
three or four years, the people were glad to resume their for- 
mer union witii Massachusetts. The ' Bay Colony ' had been 
disliked, but Charles was despised ; and all the efibrts of this 
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modern Bacchus, to reinstate young Gorges in his patrimony, 
were unsuccessful. 

After many vexatious suits, the interest of Gorges, in Maine, 
was finally purchased by Massachusetts for twelve hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling. Charles was much displeased by 
this bargain. He had himself made proposals for buying the 
patent of Gorges, and New Hampshire, in order to make 
provision for his natural son, the duke of Monmouth. He 
expressed to the colonial agents his indignation at their disloyal 
interference in his affairs, and ordered the government of the 
Colony to surrender their new acquisition on payment of the 
purchase money. ' We are much surprised,' said he in his 
letter, ' while listening to the complaints of Mr. Gorges, that 
you should presume, without asking our royal permission, to 
purchase his interest in the province of Maine ; acquainted, as 
you know we are, with some effects of the severe hand you 
have holden over our subjects there.' Massachusetts, having 
made a fair purchase, felt little disposed to be bullied out of 
it ; and Charles, finding that his blustering was fruitless, and 
probably recoUeoting his father, wisely allowed the Puritans to 
live in peace. 

War, indeed, was almost unknown in New England, from 
its first settlement, until it broke out in Plymouth, between 
the colonists and king Philip. The country was at that time 
in a state of general prosperity. A livelihood was easily ob- 
tained, and many were possessed of superfluities. There 
were thirteen towns and plantations in Maine, and more than 
six thousand inhabitants. The farms were productive ; fish 
could be taken in almost any quantities ; and wild fowl 
abounded among the innumerable islands on the coast. But 
the aspect of things was soon changed, after the destmction of 
Philip's power in Massachusetts, His surviving partisans 
then fled to the East, and, in conjunction with the powerful 
tribes in that section, fell upon the settlements. The people 
dared not go to any considerable distance from their fortified 
houses ; their harvests and cattle were destroyed ; and the 
fishermen massacred. No force could act successfully against 
the savages ; they attacked a settlement one day, and in a few 
more were perhaps a hundred and fifty miles distant in the 
wilderness. Their number was more than double that of the 
English, though they bad been nearly exterminated fifty years 
before by the great pestilence, which at that time raged among 
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the aboriginal tribes. They were urged on to their work by 
Catholic emissaries, and amply supplied with arms by the 
French traders. After they had killed two or three hundred 
of the inhabitants, burned Cape Neddoc, Saco, Scarborough, 
Pemaquid, and several other places, and defeated and killed 
Captain Leverett and sixty of his men in battle, a treaty of 
peace was finally concluded. 

A few years after the pacification of the Indians, the gov- 
ernments both in Massachusetts and Maine experienced many 
changes. The charters were first dissolved ; then followed 
the despotic administrations of Dudley and Andros ; and after 
the deposition of the latter, the old course of things was re- 
sumed, till 1691, when the Charter of William and Mary 
united Plymouth, Massachusetts, and Maine under one gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile, the affairs of the eastern people returned 
to their former flourishing condition. The natives no longer 
disturbed them ; settlements were increased ; and the fisheries 
■were prosecuted with new vigor. But soon after the second 
appointment of Andros, the flattering prospect was altered. 
That proud and foolish man was so imprudent, as to attack 
and rifle the house of the Baron de St. Castine at Bagaduce. 
Castine had formerly been a Colonel in the French army. 
He was born in France, near the Pyrenean mountains, and 
had imbibed a love for the scenes of a wild and uncultivated 
region. Receiving his discharge from the army stationed at 
Quebec, he settled at Bagaduce on the Penobscot. He con- 
formed entirely to the habits of the natives, and had several 
of their women for his wives. His melancholy and contem- 
plative disposition suited the habits of his new companions ; 
and his superior talents commanded their respect and admira- 
tion. The influence he possessed over the tribes was supreme ; 
and as soon as he saw himself insulted by the English, he let 
loose the savages like so many blood-hounds upon the neigh- 
boring settlements. 

Andros, perceiving his folly, immediately proceeded east- 
ward, with eight hundred men. But soldiers were of little con- 
sequence in Maine, in Indian warfare, as we have already ob- 
served. The savages left the troops to themselves, and at- 
tacked and burned the unprotected towns. War with France 
being declared about the same time, the country was deluged 
with enemies. The natives were now well acquainted with 
the arms and stratagems of modern warfare, and assisted by 
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their civilized friends, they stormed the strong houses and forts 
of the English. Two years after the commencement of the war, 
only four town?, Wells, York, Kittery, and Appledone, on the 
Isles of Shoals, remained ; and these the enemy had determined 
to destroy. The flourishing town of Falmouth, among others, 
had been taken by five hundred French and Indians ; the in- 
habitants butchered, and almost every trace of civilization ob- 
literated. All the eastern people had either retired to Massa- 
chusetts and the remaining towns, or had been killed or taken 
and sent to Canada. Many forts and strong houses were built 
by Governor Andros at various improper places, to curb the 
savages. Among other foolish things, u great fortress was con- 
structed by the famous Col. Church, near Pemaquid point, at 
a cost of £20.000, which, for its practical utility, might as 
well have been situated at Cape Horn. Government, however, 
were soon relieved from the necessity of maintaining a garrison 
at that place, as it was soon after taken by the French. 

But a day of retribution at length came upon the savages. 
Many of the exiled inhabitants of Maine, rendered desperate, 
enlisted under Col. Church, and other commanders, and by the 
assistance of strong quick-scented dogs, pursued the natives 
into their retreats. The Indians, being litde assisted by the 
French in their adversities, experienced the wrath of the Eng- 
lish. Hostilities with the various tribes continued with little 
intermission, from 1688, until the treaty of Utrecht between 
England and France, in 1713. The country was now desolate : 
several thousands had been either killed or captured, or had 
died from improper exposure ; and the country was deserted by 
the survivors. But the former inhabitants who remained, soon 
returned to their old possessions ; many of the settlements 
again became flourishing ; and in the course of five or six 
years, Maine resumed its former appearance. During the 
late wars. Sir William Phipps, with seven hundred men, and 
eight ships, sailed for Nova Scotia and the French settlements 
to the eastward. He visited Port Royal, Chicabucto, St. John, 
Penobscot, &c., and took formal possession of the whole 
country. It was however relinquished at the peace of Rys- 
wick, in 1697, but was again conquered by Col. Nicholson in 
the succeeding French war, and remained in the hands of the 
English at the treaty of Utrecht. 

After the resettlement of Maine, the inhabitants were in 
constant fear of the Indians, and, in the course of seven years, 
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a new war broke out with them. But they had now ceased 
to be powerful ; more than half of the several tribes had been 
destroyed in the late hostilities ; and it required all the exertions 
of the Jesuit missionaries to push them on to a new effort. 
The General Court determined to prosecute this war with 
vigor : a thousand men were raised ; four hundred were or- 
dered to range through the country continually ; and the rest 
were distributed in the garrisons of the most exposed places. 
The savages were hunted down. Two hundred men proceeded 
to Norridgewock, the residence of the infamous Jesuit Rale, 
killed him, and dispersed his followers ; two of their villages 
on the Penobscot were burned ; and within three years, one 
third of the remaining aboriginal inhabitants fell a sacrifice to 
the ambition of their French rulers. After this signal chas- 
tisement, they were glad to obtain peace on any terms. 

From the termination of the Indian hostilities, in 1726, to 
the commencement of the Spanish and French war, in 1744, 
the eastern country gradually increased in population, wealth, 
and general importance. The value of the timber lands be- 
gan to be properly appreciated, and attracted the attention of 
the British government. Education was regarded, and the 
laws improved. But France having now declared war 
against England, it was thought politic, as well as polite, to 
return the visits which had formerly been made to our settle- 
ments, and grant the French some of the blessings which they 
had so bountifully distributed to ourselves. The country was 
put in a posture of defence, and the siege of Louisburg, on the 
island of Cape Breton, was planned. William Pepperell, the 
commander of the expedition, and a very large proportion of 
the officers and men, were from Maine. That country now 
contained more than three thousand fighting men, inured to 
war and hardship. Their manners had acquired a tincture of 
ferocity ; the almost continual hostilities with the Indians had 
rendered them familiar with blood and suffering, and they 
longed to take revenge on their Catholic neighbors for their 
unprovoked outrages. 

Pepperell sailed from Nantucket on the 24th of March, 1745, 
for his destination, with thirteen ships of war, carrying in all 
two hundred guns, and four thousand men. The plan of the ex- 
pedition was most ridiculous. The commander was ordered to 
sail to Chapeau-rouge Bay, east of Louisburg; to arrive there 
in the evening with all bis hundred sail of ships and transports ; 
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to land his men at Flat-point cove, three miles from the 
town, and, under cover of the darkness, lead his troops to the 
fortress, scale the walls, thirty feet in height, and carry this 
Gibraltar of America by storm. The forces soon arrived near 
Cape Breton ; but were detained at Canseau three weeks by 
the ice, which yet adhered to the shores of the island. On 
the morning of the 30th of April, they made Chapeau-rouge 
Bay, and in the course of two days the troops disembarked. 
The commanders now showed as much skill in the prosecution 
of their enterprise, as they had exhibited fatuity in their for- 
mer scheme. In a short time, they surprised a large battery 
of the enemy, and soon extended their works within two 
hundred and fifty yards of the west gate of the town, whence 
every shot took effect. In the mean time the fleet captured 
the Vigilant, a French sixty-four gun ship, with five hundred 
and sixty men, and supplies for the garrison. Some English 
prisoners having been used harshly, the commander of the 
Vigilant was sent into the town, under a flag of truce, to inform 
the governor of the kind treatment received by the captive 
French. This cunning scheme had its effect. The enemy 
was thrown into consternation at the news of the loss of the 
expected ship, and soon after, on the 16th of June, the town 
surrendered, with its garrison of more than four thousand 
soldiers. 

This successful enterprise astonished the Europeans, and 
filled America with joy. The jealousy of England was awa- 
kened. She attributed the victory to the fleet, and made 
Warren, the Commodore, an Admiral. Pepperell, however, 
received the title of Baronet. None of the troops, and but 
one or two officers, were allowed any part of the prizes, or in- 
deed any thing more than their ordinary wages, by the surly 
government, for which they had fought. After many solicita- 
tions during four years. Parliament resolved to pay for the ex- 
pedition, and shipped £200,000 to New England for that 
purpose. Nothing could be more impolitic than this treatment 
of the colonists by the parent state ; she dreaded the enter- 
prising spirit of her American subjects, and wished to keep 
them in ignorance of military affairs ; but her efforts produced 
the contrary effect. 

At the commencement of this war, the Indians again became 
uneasy, and seemed disposed to join the enemy ; in truth, the 
first act of hostility was committed by about three hundred 
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French and Indians, against Annapolis, formerly Port Royal, 
in Nova Scotia. Here they met with a repulse ; but soon 
after, the settlements in the eastern country were infested by 
their incursions. They ceased nevertheless at the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, By this treaty, all the conquests were 
again resigned to the French, and of course Louisburg, with 
the island of Cape Breton, once more passed into the hands 
of its former masters. 

During the late wars, Massachusetts issued a large quantity 
of paper money ; and it was ascertained after the peace that 
more than £2,000,000 of it was in circulation. It had de- 
preciated so much, that a Spanish milled dollar would pur- 
chase 45s. of the old tenor, and lis. 3d. of that just issued. 
In order to redeem the bills, and substitute a specie currency, 
the General Court laid a direct tax upon the province, of 
£75,000 sterling, which was payable in the bills at their de- 
preciated value. The enterprising spirit of the New Eng- 
landers, we have already observed, was regarded with jealousy 
by Great Britain. Knowing what bills of credit had done, 
especially at the siege of Louisburg, and what effects they 
could produce on an emergency, the English Government 
forbade their emission, except to meet the public expenditure, 
and to repel invasion. It was also resolved to keep the colo- 
nies in total dependence for manufactured articles, as well as 
for defence. Parliament passed several severe acts for this 
purpose, and some others to bind the trade ; and moreover 
asserted the right to repeal every charter and law in this 
country. Determined, also, to show as much contempt as 
possible for the exertions of the Americans during the late 
war, Louisburg and their other conquests, as has been related, 
were relinquished to France. 

The Americans all the while were busy in improvements. 
At every interval of hostilities with the French and savages, 
Maine pressed on with new vigor. But wars seemed inter- 
minable ; and in less than eight years from the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, a new one commenced with the former enemies 
of the colonists. Affairs had now taken a wrong turn with the 
French : nothing which they undertook was successful, and 
their Indian auxiliaries did not attempt any thing of consequence. 
During this war, which continued six years, France was stripped 
of all her North American possessions, and the natives were 
subdued. Our enemies experienced all the evils which they 
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had before inflicted. The French neutrals, especially, were 
treated with the most savage cruelty. 

These neutrals, probably not far from ten thousand in 
number, lived in Nova Scotia, about Annapolis, Chignecto, 
Bay Verte, Cobaquid Bay, and the Basin of Minas; they 
were industrious and frugal, and strongly attached to the Cath- 
ohc religion and the French interest. Though the country 
had long been under the English government, they had con- 
stantly refused to take an oath of unqualified allegiance to the 
British' crown, or to bear arms against their French brethren. 
For these heinous crimes, the English, at the commencement 
of this war, determined to expel them from their country. 
Nearly seven thousand were collected at one time, driven from 
their property and homes, and distributed throughout the col- 
onies. About thirteen hundred of the sufferers arrived in 
Massachusetts and Maine, where they became a public charge ; 
and some were transported as far south as Georgia. Many 
fled to the wilderness to escape from their persecutors ; but 
hunger soon compelled the fugitives to surrender themselves. 
In Cumberland, where the inhabitants made some opposition to 
robbery and transportation, the English showed their Christian 
benevolence by devastating the country, and burning more 
than two hundred and fifty dwelling houses, together with all 
the provisions of the unfortunate inhabitants. Some of the 
hardiest of the sufferers travelled through the woods to Cana- 
da, and a few commenced a settlement which is now called 
Madawaska, on the river St. John. 

Great Britain, soon after the conclusion of an advantageous 
peace with her rival, began to fancy herself omnipotent. Her 
troops, employed in America, gave an extravagant account of 
the prosperity of the colonists ; and it was thought proper to 
tax them at will for the support of government at home. As 
early as 1750, some acts had been passed, restricting the trade 
of the colonists with the West Indies, to the British pos- 
sessions; but these laws were not rigidly -enforced. It was 
now determined to carry them into operation. As the pro- 
ducts of the fisheries were exchanged in the West Indies for 
cash and tropical productions, the enforcement of the restrict- 
ing acts, by shutting the principal markets, tended to destroy 
one of the main branches of the industry of the eastern country. 
The fisheries in Maine were probably worth nearly as much 
as in Massachusetts, and in both they were valued at 
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£164,000 sterling a year. The lumber trade with the West 
Indies was also very profitable, and together with the fisher- 
ies, formed the principal resource of the inhabitants of 
Maine.* They regarded the parent country with considerable 
jealousy after the restriction of their trade, and, on the passage 
of the famous Stamp Act and the revenue laws, participated 
in tlie general discontent, and fully concurred in the measures 
talien by Massachusetts. 

The only custom-house in the eastern district was at Fal- 
mouth (now Portland), a flourishing town, containing four 
thousand inhabitants. So spirited an opposition was made at 
this place against the revenue laws, as to cause its destruction. 
A vessel having arrived from England with merchandise, and 
the rigging for a new ship, the committee of safety and in- 
spection, after examination, determined that the cargo should 
be returned. But Coulson, the consignee, procured a visit 
from the Canseau sloop of war, Captain Mowatt, and then 
proceeded to unlade the vessel, and rig the new ship with the 
aid of men pressed into his service by Mowatt. The captain 
of the Canseau left the people of Falmouth impressed with 
no favorable opinion of his character, and proceeded to Pe- 
nobscot, where he dismantled fort Pownal, a trading station, 
carried away the guns, ammunition and goods, and thus nearly 
destroyed the rich trade with the natives. After this mighty 
exploit, by which nothing was gained, except the distress and 
enmity of the Indians and traders, he returned to the harbor of 
Falmouth. 

Going ashore one day with his surgeon, on a visit, they 
were seized by fifty or sixty men under Colonel Thompson of 
Topsham. The leading citizens reprobated the conduct of 
Thompson, and endeavored to procure the unconditional release 
of the prisoners. They finally induced Thompson to accept 
from the captain and surgeon their parole, taking General Preble 
and Colonel Freeman, two influential citizens, as hostages for 
their re-surrender the next morning. But Mowatt broke his 
parole, and sailed for Portsmouth. 

On the 16th of October, 1755, however, he arrived again 
in the harbor, with the Canseau, the Cut ship of war, a large 
cutter schooner, and a bomb sloop. As the inhabitants .sup- 

* The population was now 24,000. 
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posed that his intention was to plunder the islands, two com- 
panies were sent to protect them, leaving the town defence- 
less. The next day, the vessels were moored near the most 
compact part of the village, and a note from Mowatt was sent 
on shore, giving the inhabitants two hours to remove. They 
immediately assembled and appointed a committee to ascer- 
tain the cause of his epistle, and the meaning of his threats. 
He informed the committee, that he was ordered by Admi- 
ral Graves to destroy their town, without giving them the least 
warning ; but offered to spare the village till he heard from 
the Admiral, if the small arms and ammunition, with four 
pieces of cannon, should be delivered to him the next day. 
The town not having complied with these terms, about nine 
on the following morning he set fire to some buildings, and lay 
before the village the whole day, throwing into the most 
compact part, cannon-balls, carcasses, shells, hot shot, and 
even bullets from small arms, till it was nearly destroyed. St. 
Paul's church, the new court-house, the town-house, the 
public library, with about a hundred and thirty dwelling- 
houses, and two hundred and fifty stores and warehouses, were 
reduced to ashes. Two vessels only escaped the flames, and 
these were carried away by the enemy. One hundred and sixty 
families, that were in comfortable circumstances the day before, 
were reduced to beggary. 

Mowatt, by this glorious achievement, demonstrated his abil- 
ity to war successfully against women and children ; but fear- 
ing the return of the two companies, and probably having 
a recollection of the punishment affixed to the crime of ar- 
son, he departed suddenly from the harbor, leaving a hundred 
of the poorer houses, and one meeting-house standing, though 
much injured. Many worthy citizens, having lost the ordi- 
nary means of obtaining a livelihood, became most excellent 
soldiers. In fact, the crime of Mowatt was needless ; and, 
instead of destroying the means of resistance, had the contrary 
effect. We cannot refrain from making one observation in 
this connexion, with regard to the reiterated threats of burning 
our maritime cities, in the event of another war. Without dis- 
cussing the policy or propriety of agitating such a subject at 
this time, the possibility of carrying any of these menaces into 
execution, or the probability of retaliation, we would merely 
remark, that the destruction of our sea-ports (like that of Fal- 
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mouth) would be of no service to the enemy, but would drive 
more than a hundred thousand desperate men into the service 
of their country, and cover the ocean with swarms of pri- 
vateers. 

Soon after the burning of Falmouth, a rumor was prevalent, 
that the British troops were landing in various places, killing 
the people, and burning their habitations. Slight fortifications 
were consequently thrown up about the eastern harbors. But 
before those at Falmouth were completed, Captain Symonds, of 
the royal navy, appeared in a ship of war of greater force than 
the whole of those that had destroyed the town. He found the 
inhabitants, with some volunteers from the neighboring places, 
building a small battery, and preparing to mount two six- 
pounders. Symonds, in a threatening manner, ordered them to 
desist. Finding the rebels rather disobedient, and withal de- 
sirous of cultivating a closer acquaintance with him than he 
desired, he hoisted sail, and hastily retreated ; following the 
example of his predecessor and coadjutor, Mowatt. 

A little before this time, April 19th, the battle at Lexington 
was fought. The news of the fight arrived in York on the 
evening of the same day. Early the next morning, the people 
assembled, and enlisted a company, which, before night, was 
fifteen miles on its way to Cambridge. The next day, a 
company was despatched from Falmouth ; and shortly after, a 
regiment marched under Colonel Scammon of Biddeford. But 
Maine, except the destruction of Falmouth, experienced few of 
the evils of the war of the Revolution. It had suffered, per- 
haps, more from Indian hostihties than any other portion of 
America ; but the natives were now friendly, and there was 
little to allure a conquering enemy. Few warlike enterprises 
were undertaken in that region ; Col. Arnold, however, trav- 
ersed the western part of it in his expedition to Quebec, and an 
attack was made by the English ship Rainbow, two frigates, 
and a brig, upon a military station at Machias, which was ef- 
fectually repulsed. 

But the most important military transactions took place on the 
Penobscot. The English commanders had long been sensible, 
that a military post on that river would be of great service 
in checking the American privateers and cruisers. The 
excellent ship-timber in the neighboring forests was looked 
upon with a longing eye. Early in June, 1779, General Mc- 
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Lane sailed from Halifax with nine hundred men, and landed 
at Bagaduce. He commenced a fortification at that place, and 
with the assistance of three sloops of war, under the command 
of Mo watt the incendiary, held possession of the Penobscot 
and the neighboring waters. 

It was instantly determined in Massachusetts to dislodge the 
invaders; and in the course of a month after the landing of 
McLane, a fleet of nineteen armed vessels, carrying three 
hundred and forty-four guns, commanded by Commodore 
Saltonstall, with twenty-four transports, having on board three 
hundred marines, and a thousand militia under General Lov- 
ell, arrived near Bagaduce. About two hundred militia, and as 
many marines, effected a landing on the western part of the 
peninsula, after a severe conflict, and with the loss of a hun- 
dred of their number. It was now proposed to summon the 
garrison to surrender on honorable terms, or to storm the fort. 
But Saltonstall was opposed to the first measure, and obsti- 
nately refused to assist in the second, or allow another marine 
to disembark. General Lovell did all that was in his power ; but 
as he was not seconded by Saltonstall, the expedition came to 
nothing. After spending a fortnight before the place, as they 
were preparing for an assault, an English fleet of seven large 
vessels, carrying two hundred guns, and fifteen hundred men, 
was discovered standing in towards the peninsula. A retreat 
was immediately ordered. During the night the troops em- 
barked in the transports, and proceeded up the river. In the 
morning Saltonstall made a show of resistance, in order to give 
the troops in the transports time to effect a landing. But Sir 
George Collier, the English commander, knowing his superi- 
ority, instantly advanced, and fired upon the American fleet 
with decisive effect. Four of the smaller armed vessels were 
taken by the British fleet ; the rest, with the transports, were 
blown up by the Americans at various places in the river. A 
few ascended as high as the mouth of the Kenduskeag: and 
some of our readers, no doubt, have seen their wrecks at low 
tide in the harbor of Bangor. The officers and men landed at 
various places on the west side of the river, whence they 
proceeded in detached parties, guided by the Indians, to the 
settlements on the Kennebec. When the troops returned, an 
investigation of the conduct of the oflicers of the expedition 
was made, and Saltonstall was cashiered. 
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Soon after this unsuccessful enterprise, a new constitution 
for Massachusetts was formed and ratified. But the eastern 
section was very desirous of a separate government ; and shortly 
after the peace, that subject was canvassed in popular assem- 
blies. To promote a separation, a paper called the Falmouth 
Gazette, (the earliest newspaper in Maine), was commenced, 
on the first of January, 1788. The Governor, in a speech to the 
General Court, commented on the evil tendency of the proceed- 
ings in Maine. His observations met with a hearty response, and 
the offer of any legislative assistance to guard the social compact. 
But the eastern people determined to express their opinions at 
all hazards ; and it having been ascertained that three-fourths of 
the towns and plantations were in favor of a separation, a respect- 
ful petition on the subject was presented to the General Court. 
That body passed several popular and necessary acts, relating 
to the eastern country, and effectually quieted and lulled asleep 
the desire of independence. 

There was no interruption of the prosperity of Maine for more 
than thirty years after the Revolution. The population in- 
creased during this period from 57,000 to about 229,000, and 
commerce, agriculture, and wealth, in about the same ratio. 
During the late war, on account of the thin population in the 
eastern parts, the enemy were enabled to cause great distress. 
There was but one instance, — the incursion up the Penobscot, 
— in which it was possible to oppose them with advantage ; and 
then, from the utter imbecility of one Blake, who attempted to 
command, nothing was effected. The British troops wan- 
tonly destroyed a vast amount of property during their short 
stay ; and Castine was held by them during the remainder of 
the war. 

For several years after the conclusion of peace, a spirit of 
emigration to the western country, called the 'Ohio fever,' 
prevailed to a great extent. Provisions and other necessaries 
were dear ; and several cold, unproductive seasons in succes- 
sion, forcibly reminded the inhabitants of the mild chmate and 
abundant harvests of Ohio and Kentucky. The advantages of 
their situation were overlooked, and the disadvantages of the 
new land of promise were unknown. A succession of warm 
and fruitful seasons, however, soon restored the people to their 
senses, and many of the emigrants to their former homes. 

The connexion between Massachusetts and Maine had now 
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become extremely irksome to the latter, and was the subject 
of repeated petitions to the Legislature. An attempt was 
made in 1816 to obtain a separation, which proved unsuccess- 
ful. The subject of separation was, however, continually agita- 
ted, and a new act was passed by the General Court in 1819, 
prescribing the conditions on which Maine should become an 
independent State. The people decided, by a vote of 17,091 
to 7,132, in favor of accepting those terms. A convention of 
delegates formed a Constitution, which was ratified by the 
people, and Maine, on the 15th of March, 1820, was admitted 
into the Union as a State. The new Constitution differs in 
several important particulars from that of Massachusetts. The 
classification of towns and plantations makes the representation 
more equal ; though no town or city can have more than seven 
Representatives. The number of Representatives is limited 
to two hundred, and that of Senators to thirty-one. Citizens 
are allowed to vote, or to hold any office, without qualifica- 
tion of property ; and difference in religious opinions produces 
no difference in political rights. The support of religion is 
left to the voluntary contributions of individuals. 

Since the separation, Maine has increased very rapidly in 
wealth and general importance. The country has been found 
far superior to what it was supposed to be twenty or thirty years 
ago. The inhabitants were then ranged along the coast and 
the banks of the principal rivers, where the soil is generally 
poor. But within the last fifteen or twenty years, the settle- 
ments have been extended into the interior, on the great swells 
between the Penobscot and Kennebec, and the Kennebec and 
the Androscoggin, where the quality of the land is very good. 
On the St. John, and indeed in the whole northern sec- 
tion embraced in the valley of the St. John, and in the basins 
of the great rivers Aroostook, Temiscouta, St. Francois, 
Allagash, and Walloostook the soil is far superior to any in the 
other parts of New England, except, perhaps, some portions of 
comparatively small extent. Unless the present boundary 
question should have more serious consequences on the pros- 
perity of Maine than is generally apprehended, we may shortly 
expect to see the whole of the northerly portion of the State 
inhabited. 

The coldness of the climate of the eastern country has often 
been regarded as a great misfortune ; but we may observe in 
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the first place, that mistakes of some consequence on this 
subject have been prevalent, even in New England ; and sec- 
ondly; that the severity of the winters appears to have di- 
minished within the last twenty years. Besides, a climate can 
be regarded as good or bad, only as it has a good or bad effect 
on important agricultural products, on the health and pleasures 
of the inhabitants, or on the facility of the intercourse between 
the various sections. Now all those articles of agriculture that 
are produced in New England, except some things of little or 
no consequence, can be successfully cultivated in this State ; 
and wheat, — the most important of all agricultural products, — 
which can hardly be raised at all in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island, is one of the finest crops in Maine. 
This State is one of the most healthy in the Union, and the 
cold steady winters, instead of diminishing the ease of com- 
munication between the various parts, produce facilities for the 
traveller, and for the transportation of heavy commodities, that 
are enjoyed in no other seasons. The vast forests, which are 
an inexhaustible source of wealth, would not only be valueless, 
but a great encumbrance, if it were necessary to make a smooth 
road of earth to every valuable tree. Besides, the convey- 
ance of the agricultural productions to the great market 
towns, in a country yet unprovided with permanent roads to an 
extent adequate to its wants, can be performed only during the 
continuance of the snows. A winter like that of Carolina or 
even Maryland, would be a heavy calamity to the country; 
and even the late moderate unsteady winters have been regard- 
ed as detrimental. Without discussing the possible or probable 
effects of the climate on the future prosperity of the State, 
we may consider it at present as the one best fitted for the wants 
of the inhabitants. 

How long the great lumber trade will be carried on with the 
same vigor, as at this time, it is impossible to determine ; but 
no one, acquainted with the forests of the country, can have any 
fear of its decline within the present century. Much of the 
best timber in the lower parts of the State has, however, been 
taken away, and many logs, within a few years, have been 
driven from ports as high as the lakes Caribou and Chesuncook 
on the Penobscot, and Moosehead on the Kennebec. 

Those who form their notions of forests from the southern 
portion of New England, have but a poor idea of the ap- 
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pearance of the luxuriant and heavy growth of wood in the 
vast wilderness in the upper part of Maine. The traveller 
here is shrouded in perpetual gloom ; the sun's rays are hid- 
den by the thick canopy raised far above his head ; and he 
moves in a cool refreshing atmosphere during the most sultry 
day. His attention is almost constantly attracted by the wild 
birds and animals, which with an awkward curiosity and surpris- 
ing lameness watch all his motions. The forests form a very 
important feature in almost every prospect in this State. Some 
of the views, on the mountains and broad swells between the 
large rivers, are extremely beautiful : the ocean at a distance of 
forty or fifty miles on the one band, and Katahdin, with the 
great cluster of mountains in the centre of the State on the 
other, are plainly visible. During the autumn in the northern 
parts, the forest assumes the most gorgeous colors ; the leaves 
of the maple and some other trees are then of a bright red or 
yellow, and, combined with the evergreens, present a most 
beautiful appearance. 

Whether ten thousand square miles of the fine country in 
the north of the State, are to belong hereafter to the United 
States, or are to be transferred to Great Britain, is uncertain. 
That this section is within the limits of the United States can- 
not be doubted by those, who have paid attention to the sub- 
ject. But as many of the arguments employed on both sides 
of the question are rather extended, and diflScult to be un- 
derstood, it may not be improper to give a short view of the 
subject. 

The northern boundary of Maine is described in the treaty 
of 1783, as running westerly ' from the north-west angle of 
Nova Scotia, to wit, that angle which is formed by a line 
drawn due north from the source of the St. Croix river to the 
highlands ; along the said highlands, which divide those rivers 
that empty themselves into the St. Lawrence, from those which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the north-westernmost head of 
Connecticut river.' The article then describes the rest of the 
northern, the western, and southern limits of the United States, 
and returns to the eastern, which is formed ' by a line to be 
drawn along the middle of the river St. Croix, from its mouth 
in the Bay of Fundy to its source, and from its source directly 
north to the aforesaid highlands, which divide the rivers that fall 
into the Atlantic ocean, from those which fall into the river 
St. Lawrence.' 
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On reading this description, the first question that occurs is, 
what is meant by the liiglilaiidi vvliicii divide those river?; that 
empty themselves into the St. Lawrence, from those which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean ?* Are they mountains, or does 
the word ' highlands ' signify merely the height of land at the 
head of the rivers ? The commissioners, who formed the 
treaty, well knew the disastrous effects resulting from uncer- 
tain boundaries ; they were determined to give a definite des- 
cription, and put an end to all dispute on that point. They 
knew of no ranges of mountains in the country. The whole 
of the middle and northern parts of Maine was at that time 
unexplored ; and but one or two points in that vast region 
had been seen by civilized men. They knew, from the dic- 
tates of common sense, that the heads of the streams that 
fall into the Atlantic ocean, and those of the streams that fall 
into the river St. Lawrence, must be separated by highlands ; 
and they evidently used the word ' highlands ' in no other 
sense. 

But does the expression, ' highlands which divide those 
rivers that empty themselves into the St. Lawrence, from those 
which fall into the Atlantic ocean,' signify the highlands which 
directly, or only mediately separate those rivers ? The treaty 
can mean only the highlands, which directly separate the 
rivers ; for at the time when it was made, no one could say that 

* We cannot agree with the writer of the article in the opinion, 
that this is a question which nai urally arises, on reading the description 
of the northern boundary. The ridge of mountains, running along the 
south bank of the St. Lawrence, and thence stretching easterly to the 
end of the Bay Des Chaleurs had been for years preceding the conclu- 
sion of the treaty laid down in the maps, and described in the official 
documents and charters of the British Government, under the name 
of The Highlands. The meaning of the phrase in the treaty is as 
clear and as little questionable as that of Connecticut River. It was 
never intended, that any such question as, what is meant by the high- 
lands, should be discussed by the Commissioners, appointed under the 
treaty of 1783 or that of Ghent. They were merely to determine the 
point where a line, drawn due north from the head of the River St. 
Croix, strikes the highlands. It was natural enough for the British to 
attempt to make a question upon this subject, in order to appropriate 
to themselves, if possible, the best half of the State of Maine ; but our 
Government committed a great error in allowing it to be discussed 
and especially to be submitted to the king of the Netherlands. See 
the whole matter, very fully treated in the Review, Vol. XXXIV. p. 
514.— iU 
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♦here weie not a hundred different ranges, by which they might 
be iiidiippti" divided. This last point would be unworthy of 
noiicr. li )' were not a fact, that the British government claim 
as far south as a ridge, or rather a cluster of large high moun- 
tains, which extends nearly two thirds of the distance across 
the centre of the State, and which lies thirty or forty miles 
south of the heads of the rivers that fall into the Atlantic. 

Our British friends have brought forward two arguments to 
prove that these mountains are, or rather may be the true 
boundary, but we regard them both as wholly destitute of 
weight. They are substantially the following: first, the river 
St. John falls into the Bay of Fundy, and not into the Atlantic 
ocean ; so that, by the stipulations of the treaty, we may as 
well take the mountains south of that river for the boundary, as 
the highlands at the north ;* secondly, the highlands claimed 
by the Americans as the boundary, do not separate the rivers 
flowing into the St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
Atlantic, hut only the branches of those rivers. In answer to 
the first we may observe that the Penobscot river falls into 
Penobscot Bay, the Kennebec and Androscoggin into the bay 
of Sagadahoc, and the Connecticut into Long Island Sound ; 
so that, by adopting the British mode of reasoning, there are no 
rivers which fall into the Atlantic ocean, and of course can be 
no highlands, separating such rivers from those ' that empty 
themselves into the St. Lawrence.' But the fact is, that all 
those rivers, together with the St. John, fall into the Atlantic, 
although they all pass through bays. The second argument 
would make the question of boundary depend on the names 
accidentally given to the brooks, where the rivers commence. 

No person, we think, who will give a fair interpretation, or 
indeed any interpretation at all to the treaty of 1783, can fail 
to come to the conclusion, that the northern boundary of Maine 
passes along the highlands, which divide those rivers that emp- 
ty themselves into the St. Lawrence, from those which fall 
into the Atlantic ocean. 

On the northern bank of the St. John, and within the dis- 
puted territory, is found the settlement of Madawaska. This 
place, containing a population of two or three thousand, has 
lately attracted considerable attention. The first inhabitants 

* The St. John and its great branches in Maine pursue an easterly 
course- 
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were some French neutrals, who, in 1755, escaped from the 
savage cruelty of their civilized enemies, and fled to the 
wilderness to enjoy their liberty, religion, and lives. But 
the same power, by which they were once oppressed, is still 
exerted over them, and they have found their residence in 
the forests no safeguard against the rod of their former masters. 
They have generally preserved the French language of the 
seventeenth century, and the old manners, customs, and fash- 
ions of the Gallic colonies. 

Near to this singular people, and somewhat connected with 
them, we find the tribe of St. John Indians. Only three small 
communities of the aborigines now remain: the St. John's 
tribe, and those on the Penobscot and at Passamaquoddy, con- 
sisting of three or four hundred persons each. These are 
the miserable remnants of the once powerful race that held 
the other natives as far south as New York in constant 
fear of their attacks; and who, with little intermission, waged, 
for more than fifty years, a war of extermination against the 
inhabitants of the eastern country. Their incursions caused 
the destruction of neariy as many of our people, as the last 
war with Great Britain. 

The leading tribe (the Penobscot Indians) reside on some fine 
islands in the beautiful river which bears their name. Their 
settlements commence at Old-town island, about twelve miles 
above Bangor, and are scattered along the islands in the stream, 
more than forty miles. This part of the river is in general 
wide, smooth, and glassy, and skirted with the luxuriant flow 
ering maple. The low alluvial islands appear like so many 
floating gardens on the bosom of the smooth, still stream. 
These delightful abodes have but few charms for the savage ; 
he rarely attempts to cultivate his lands, but prefers the pre- 
carious subsistence of a hunter, and passes his life in alternate 
want and profusion, stupid indolence, and unnatural exertion. 
They, as well as the other two tribes, are nominally Catholics, 
have a church at Old-town, and are usually attended by a 
priest. Their language is smooth, though guttural, and abounds 
in long compound words. Some attempts have been made 
by their priests to teach them to read and write, with lim- 
ited success. Their intellectual faculties are good, but their 
schools are not equal to those of their civilized neiglibers. 
The common schools of Maine are inferior to none in the 
Union. As soon as the separation had taken place, the atten- 
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tion of the Legislature was directed to the subject of education, 
and the laws respecting it underwent a thorough revision. Ev- 
ery town is required, under a large penalty, to raise at least forty 
cents to each inhabitant, for the support of common schools; 
and there are lew chat do not exceed the rpquisition of the 
statute. A comparison of the proficiency of the students at 
common schools in Maine with those in Massachusetts, would 
be decidedly in favor of the former. In most of the higher 
institutions, however, the case would be reversed. Bowdoin 
College, and the medical school attached to it, are exceptions 
to this observation, and would advantageously compare with 
institutions of the same nature in any country. 

Many persons in this State have believed, that a more prac- 
tical education than is generally acquired at literary institutions 
would be of great utility to persons engaged in the active 
business of life. The Legislature has lately taken measures 
to investigate the subject, and to determine the propriety 
of altering the course of studies pursued in those institutions 
over which it has control. The opinion begins to prevail, 
that the study of the ancient languages is not attended with 
so many advantages as formerly, when most scientific works 
were written in them ; and some consider the study of Greek 
and Latin not only in a great measure useless, but on the 
whole injurious. What effect an investigation of the subject 
may have, cannot be foretold, but few will dispute the pro- 
priety of having some seminary in Maine, as well as in the 
other States, wliere a practical education can be obtained. 

The increase of its population has been greater than in the 
United States generally, and we have no reason to look for 
a comparative diminution. Some of the new towns increase 
with much rapidity. The village of Bangor, the great centre 
of the lumber trade, has nearly doubled in population since 
1820 ; several hundred buildings will be erected during the 
present season ; and there is reason to suppose, that it will 
contain at least fifteen thousand inhabitants at the next census. 
At present, the increase of the town hardly keeps pace with 
that of the country. The trade of more than nine thousand 
square miles will centre here. A company has already been 
formed at this place, for the purpose of building a dam entirely 
across the Penobscot river, a mile above the village. Should 
this project be carried into effect, Bangor will become one 
of the greatest manufacturing towns in the United States. 
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Finally, in whatever light Maine is observed, it is entitled 
to much attention. It was settled before any other part of Nevs? 
England, and about the same time with Virginia. The natives, 
assisted by their French auxiliaries, were more powerful than 
in any other place on the continent, and several times destroy- 
ed nearly all the inhabitants. Possessing an excellent soil ; 
with a territory larger than that of Ireland and many Eu- 
ropean nations ; covered with valuable timber ; having com- 
mercial privileges superior to those of any other State, and a 
most enterprising population ; it must become one of the most 
important members of our mighty confederacy. In 1825, one 
eighth of all the tonnage in the United States and one fifth of 
the tonnage employed in the fisheries were owned by Maine. 
More than ten thousand seamen were attached to its vessels ; 
and the exports, including the live stock driven into the neigh- 
boring States and countries, amounted to more than eight mil- 
lion dollars. 



Akt. VI. — Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald, including her Familiar Corres- 
pondence with Persons of her Time. To which are added 
the Plays entitled the Massacre and a Case of Conscience, 
now first published from her Autograph Copies. Edited 
by James Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. London. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the person of the young heir of Ave- 
nel, has forcibly delineated the enthusiastic delight with which a 
man witnesses, for the first time in his life, a dramatic repre- 
sentation. This pleasure is not often reserved for manhood : 
it is generally in our early days, that we behold for the first 
time the vast and shadowy green curtain, which shuts out from 
our view the splendors of a fairy-land. We are no critics 
then ; — the eye roving entranced over gay columns, whose 
gilded fluting glitters in the lavish light, and a ceiling whence 
the heathen goddesses shower garlands on the heads of the spec- 
tators, receives at a coup d'ceil the impression of a perfect 
building. We are then uninitiated in the arcana of the dec- 
orative art ; we are too much dazzled to discover the coarseness 



